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HE series of articles entitled, ““Adventures in the Reconstruc- 
te of Education,” will appear at intervals during the next 
few months. This series has been made possible through the 
co-operation of the Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. The Commission has thus 
co-operated in facilitating the report of educational experimenta- 
tion, but it assumes no responsibility for the ideas expressed. 
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The Operation and Development 
of Personnel Attitudes 


oR more than a decade a definite point of view and a group 

of procedures for dealing with student personnel have 

been evolving. It has become a commonplace that the 
interests and needs of the student are the true center of educa- 
tion. The contribution of the personnel attitude lies in this: 
that these needs are specifically ascertained for each individual 
and that educative experiences are planned in the light of such 
individually discovered needs. These educative experiences 
may be group experiences—indeed, they generally are; but the 
student participates in either individual or group activities only 
in the light of his ascertained individual capacities, interests, and 
need for development. 

Such a personnel attitude on the part of the faculty of the 
College of Education is fundamental to the attainment of com- 
petency by teachers-in-training.* The College personnel pro- 
gram has developed gradually over a period of years, but was 
accelerated in 1937 when a representative faculty group under- 
took to evaluate the personnel resources of the College of Edu- 
cation and to plan their future development. Asa result of such 
study, many aspects of the personnel program of the College 
are just now being initiated, but the story of the program is still 
of interest, because the trials of this College may be trail blazers 
for others. 

The following seem to be the outstanding characteristics of 
the local program: 


1. Development of competency is sought in each student through self- 
insight and planning. 
2. Follow-up is provided for student diagnosis. This includes remedial 
1 EpucaTIoNAL ResEarcH Butretin, XIX (January 3, 1940), pp. 24-26. 
Epiror’s Note: Through an editorial oversight the acknowledgment of indebtedness 


to the Commission on Teacher Education was omitted from the issue of the EpucATIONAL 
Researcn Butietin dated January 3, 1940, which was devoted to a part of this report. 
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services, planned opportunities for experiences designed to strengthen 
weaknesses, and supervised practice in educational situations. 

3. The guidance activities start before college entrance and extend after 
graduation and placement. These activities are not limited to the 
interview room, to the classroom, or to the campus. 

4. Resources are marshalled about the individual student rather than 
organized in terms of an administrative co-ordination of areas. 

5. Certain effective, yet administratively reasonable, personnel proce- 
dures have been worked out. An example of this is the use of the 
counselor-training program to provide increased personnel service for 
lower-division students. 


The first half of this issue of the BULLETIN is devoted toa 
description of the personnel-service program of the College as 
it helps to make the program of teacher education more effective 
for each individual and to remedy certain deficiencies when the 
student does not possess the well-developed personality defined 
as basic to the program of teacher preparation. The last half 
of the issue deals with the program for developing personnel 
attitudes and skills in the student as he prepares for teaching. 






Personnel-Service Program 


F. P. Ropinson, Chairman, E. W. ANvEerson, R. D. BENNETT, R. H. EcKeEt- 
BERRY, G. W. Howarp, L. L. Love, R. L. Mooney, V. S. SANDERSON, AND 
E. L. StoGpiii 


o sHow how the program is student-centered let us describe 
what happens, or may happen, to the individual student as 
he obtains his training in the College of Education. 
PRE-REGISTRATION GUIDANCE 

The opportunities for guidance when a high-school gradu- 
ate first seeks information from various colleges are too often 
overlooked. The Entrance Board at Ohio State University 
sends him the College Bulletin and a booklet containing infor- 
mation about housing conditions, money requirements, and 
possibilities of outside work. In order to give more efficient 
help, a College committee is rearranging the first part of the 
College Bulletin according to a chronology of the student’s 
progress through school and is adding new sections on such 
topics of interest to him as computation of grade-point averages, 
the advisory system, and steps in planning his course in the 
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University. Increasingly, moreover, prospective students are 
obtaining early guidance through informal conferences with the 
junior dean of a college or the advisers of a department prior 
to registration. 

When the student appears on the campus for Freshman 
Week, the intensive guidance program goes into action. While 
these activities are similar to those on other campuses, two 
aspects stand out. The evaluation program is extensive. It in- 
cludes placement tests in English, chemistry, and foreign 
languages; ability tests in intelligence, reading, speech, and 
hearing; a health examination; personal information from the 
student’s eight-page entrance blank, the high-school principal’s 
rating of the student, and the adviser’s report on the student. 
The second and more basic aspect is the individualization 
attempted in spite of the large number of entering Freshmen 
(about six hundred in the College of Education). Two or three 
advisers are assigned for this Week to each “section” of about 
thirty students. On the first day the advisers hold a group 
conference with the students to explain the program and to 
answer questions. Arrangements are made at this time for an 
individual conference with each student. At the conference an 
attempt is made to become acquainted with the student—his 
financial and work plans, his social and recreational adjustment, 
his vocational purpose, and any deficiencies which may need 
attention. The final event of Freshman Week program is an- 
other group conference to clear up problems which may remain. 

Lower-Division PERsoNNEL PRoGRAM 

By such means the College has obtained considerable infor- 
mation about each student, some follow-up has been instituted 
immediately, and the student feels “better adjusted” to the 
University. The information collected from the various sources 
is placed in the cumulative record in the junior dean’s office. 
By the end of the first week, two copies of the test results are 
sent to the student’s adviser who presents the second copy to 
the student with suitable interpretations. Other early use is 
made of the diagnostic material. For instance, classes in Eng- 
lish, chemistry, and foreign languages are sectioned on the 
basis of placement tests; and students who wish to major in 
music but who are unable to pass minimal-proficiency tests in 
each of several basic areas of music must register on probation 
and take tutoring at their own expense before they can enter 
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regular music courses. Definite recommendations are often 
made to students by their diagnostic examiners and advisers 
during Freshman Week. While much of the material is not 
available for the first-quarter registration, it does allow defi- 
nite guidance to be given at the second-quarter registration in 
November. If these diagnostic materials show that a student 
lacks certain basic capabilities for teacher education, he is coun- 
seled concerning transfer from the College of Education into 
a more suitable vocational field. 

As a first-quarter Freshman, the student registers in a five- 
credit-hour orientation course.” Here he makes a plan of his 
immediate and future activities in terms of the factors of com- 
petency and starts to put the earlier stages of his plan into 
action. For instance, when the student has made a self-evalua- 
tion of his qualifications in social competence, he is expected to 
plan a series of activities which will tend to remove his defi- 
ciencies. He finds that many social activities are arranged by the 
Student Council and that a weekly social calendar listing 
campus and city activities is provided. He obtains further 
assistance from the adviser’s evaluation of his written plan and 
sometimes unknowingly from special arrangements made by 
the adviser with friends who stop by “accidentally” in order to 
get the student out to activities. 

Basic to such a program is the close contact between the 
student and his counselor. The junior dean, acting for the 
Freshman Program Executive Committee, sees that between 
thirty and forty faculty advisers are available. These advisers 
are in charge of the small conference sections (fifteen to twenty 
students) which meet at least twice a week during the first 
quarter. The advisers also hold individual conferences with 
each student from time to time. This advisory system continues 
on through the college program in order to co-ordinate guid- 
ance activities with the whole teacher-education program. 
While not as extensive as during the first quarter, this service 
represents real guidance and not an occasional brief interview. 

The junior dean and his staff meet weekly with small 
groups of advisers for discussion of their guidance problems. 
In this fashion advisers gain reasonable competence in hand- 
ling certain types of problems. An adviser is likely, however, 
to discover individuals with whose problems his training does 


* This will be described in the next issue devoted to this report (see February 28). 
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not qualify him to deal. As a matter of routine such students 
are referred to the junior dean’s office where the situation is 
cared for, or referral is made to one of the personnel specialists. 

Much personnel service for lower-division students orig- 
inates in other ways than with advisers. A constant stream of 
students comes to the office of the junior dean to confer with 
the staff on almost every conceivable situation. Some are 
referred by advisers, by other personnel agencies, and by the 
teaching staff, while others are called in by the junior dean. 
By far the majority, however, come voluntarily because they 
feel the office may be of service to them. The lower-division 
program reaches every Freshman and Sophomore in the Col- 
lege: Each student has an adviser. A tabulation of some five 
thousand calls during a year on the junior dean’s office showed 
that students from each quartile of ability appeared almost 
equally often. 

Constant interchange of personnel information between 
advisers, the central office, and the personnel specialists who 
deal with referred individuals takes place. In this way all perti- 
nent available information, except that of an extremely confi- 
dential nature, is accessible to the various persons who may deal 
with a particular student. 

Since the junior dean co-ordinates and supervises most of 
the lower-division personnel work, a brief explanation of his 
functions is pertinent at this point. The junior dean and his 
staff work directly with students; refer students to various 
personnel specialists; aid in planning the freshman program 
of the College of Education, and supervise it; promote the 
development of various specialized services; and through co- 
operative arrangements both within and without the College 
bring about a certain co-ordination among the sundry services 
offered to students. The junior dean’s co-workers include: the 
assistant to the junior dean, a professor of education who de- 
votes about two-thirds of his time to this work, an assistant who 
is assigned for full time in the autumn quarter and half-time 
the remainder of the year, and a stenographer. 

Even though the College faculty is convinced of the im- 
portance of this reconstructed personnel program for lower- 
division students, there is danger of overloading the staff. Staff 
members with already full teaching schedules have been devot- 
ing—albeit cheerfully so far—an average of ten additional 
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hours per week in order to man the new advisory system. Ina 
number of instances faculty members feel that their other 
responsibilities come first and even with the best of intentions 
there is a limit to what a person can do. Until appropriations 
are adequate there may be no complete solution to some of the 
problems the Freshman Program Executive Committee faces, 
SERVICE PRoGRAM OF PERSONNEL SPECIALISTS 

It is necessary to digress for a moment from the description 
of the personnel program as it follows each student through 
school in order to refer to a series of specialized personnel serv- 
ices available for students with certain deficiencies. Only a 
small percentage of students need to use these services, but for 
such individuals they are an important aid in total develop- 
ment. Because deficiencies are noted early, most of the students 
who are referred by the junior dean or who look up these serv- 
ices voluntarily are Freshmen and Sophomores. Students from 
all over the University make use of several of these services of 
the College of Education. 

TYPES OF SERVICE 

Assistance with the teaching voice-—Voices of prospective 
teachers may be unpleasant or ineffectively used. The empha- 
sis of the speech adviser in the College of Education is in dis- 
covering students who need help, assisting them to secure the 
best possible aid, and where organic difficulties make the pro- 
fession of teaching an unwise selection, assisting them to find 
more suitable vocations. The speech adviser helps students 
individually and in small groups, or recommends work in the 
Speech Department of the University. The student who cannot 
organize and prepare his ideas effectively needs work in public 
speaking. The one with a slight hearing loss goes to a special 
section of a basic speech course; the student who stutters enters 
another section. 

Mental-hy giene clinic.—Specialists provide individual diag- 
nosis and therapy for emotional problems of students. A per- 
sonal problem may be solved in one interview, or it may prove 
to be a deep-seated difficulty requiring frequent contacts over 
a period of years. Contacts are made with parents and the 
family physician as well as with such specialized University 
services as the Health Service and the Speech Clinic. 

Some of the benefits of individualized consultation are 
extended to additional students through a class in mental 
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hygiene. The subject-matter of the course is presented in 
highly personalized fashion. In addition to small discussion 
sections, many individual conferences are arranged. The work- 
book which supplements the textbook of this course is filled out 
in terms of the student’s own autobiographical material. 

Physical education for the handicapped.—In the physical- 
education program the handicapped student is helped to adjust 
to the presence of a defect and to learn some suitable recrea- 
tional activity which may have as one of its qualities some 
physiological benefits. He is aided in becoming familiar with 
his limitations in work and social activity, and the degree to 
which he can live a strenuous life. By these means he can 
become a more sociable member of any group. In all this work 
close co-operation is maintained with the medical service and 
with others doing personnel work. 

Study-skill training.—Specialists provide individual diag- 
nosis and remediation for study problems of students. Remedial 
suggestions are made in terms of the student’s own textbooks, 
and his progress is checked in weekly conferences until suitable 
improvement is made. 

A laboratory course, “The Psychology of Effective Study 
and Individual Adjustment,” which meets daily, provides more 
intensive individualized aid. The instructor and counselors are 
able to help the student complete evaluations of his study condi- 
tions, study skills, writing skills, use of library, preparation for 
examinations, and problems of vocational and social adjust- 
ment. From this list, the student works on his more difficult 
problems and makes plans at the end of the quarter about what 
still needs to be done. Emotional and health problems are 
referred to other specialists for remedial aid. 

University Health Service—The medical examination 
upon the student’s entrance to the University uncovers many 
health problems. The student is informed of any difficulty 
needing treatment, and a report is also sent to the junior dean 
who can urge that the student comply with the advice of the 
Health Service. When health problems develop later, the 
student usually will go voluntarily to the Health Service; but 
if he does not and the adviser suspects that a problem exists, 
the student is urged to attend to the matter. The periodical 
medical examinations of all students participating in physical 
education detect many problems as they develop. 
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Vocational Counseling.—Practically all counselors of stu- 
dents participate at one time or another in vocational counsel- 
ing; however, the junior dean, the secretary, and the placement 
bureau are the agencies most frequently called upon. 

Writing-skill laboratory.—A laboratory is being organized 
to give individual attention to students needing assistance in 
writing skill. 


Probably the best way to indicate the nature of these remed- 
ial services is to tell the story of how one student was assisted. 


Mr. W. was failing two of his three major courses at mid-term in 
his first quarter even though he had an intelligence percentile of 65. 
He was referred by the junior dean for individual counseling on study 
skills. Remedial suggestions were given by the counselor to improve 
Mr. W.’s poor study habits, extremely slow rate of reading, and failure 
to take notes. Remedial work on these problems was centered around 
his history reading. His notebook was evaluated each week, and his 
study techniques observed. At the end of the quarter although passing 
in all of his work, Mr. W. still needed intensive aid on study skills, 
Furthermore, an emotional difficulty centering about a health problem 
had been discovered. So he enrolled in the laboratory course on study 
skills. Here he spent at least an hour a day working out a more com- 
plete diagnosis and applying remedial suggestions to his lessons under 
the supervision of the instructor and a counselor-in-training. Although 
he apparently understood quite early what was wanted, it took this long 
period of supervised training to supplant his ineffective habits with new 
skills. He was referred to the Health Service for medical aid and to a 
specialist in mental hygiene for assistance with his emotional problems. 
Behind the scenes, the instructor and counselor worked in close co- 
operation with the mental hygienist so that more effective aid could be 
given. It might be noted that a love affair during this time did much 
to alleviate many of the emotional problems but added other complica- 
tions—Mr. W. insisted on dwelling on his love problems. At the end 
of the quarter, he prepared a paper evaluating his gains and what he 
planned to do concerning the remaining problems. This report showed 
among other things that he had made a marked gain in insight. A final 
report was sent to the junior dean. Mr. W., as some students do, 
returned after the course was over for occasional counsel and in the 
intervening two quarters he made a 2.8 and a 2.5 grade-point average 
(between a C and a B average). 


The basic characteristics illustrated here are individualized 
diagnosis and remediation by a specialist and the effective rela- 
tions with other personnel agencies. Such intensive remedial 
assistance is an important part of the teacher-education program. 
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The extent of this program should be noted. There are the 
equivalent of nine full-time staff members, in addition to the 
junior dean and secretary, in the College of Education, each 
specially trained in his area, who give individualized remedial 
attention. With such a program relatively complete coverage 
can be given to those needing aid. Thus over four hundred 
students a year are given individualized aid with study skills 
and a like number are aided by the mental-hygiene clinic. 
Nor are these the “academically hopeless,” for the quartiles on 
intelligence for the study-skill group over two years were the 
percentiles 28, 44, and 68, and the median percentile in the 
mental-hygiene work was 65. 

Upper-Division PERsoNNEL PRoGRAM 

At the beginning of the junior year, the student in the Col- 
lege of Education finds himself a member of a group that is 
quite composite: about 45 per cent entered the College as 
Freshmen and have had the experiences offered by the lower- 
division program of the College, about one-fifth have trans- 
ferred from other colleges in Ohio State University, and about 
one-third have transferred from over fifty other colleges and 
universities. Many of these students, however, transferred 
early enough to obtain much of the lower-division program of 
the college. 

Those who have been Freshmen and Sophomores in the 
College will find the junior-senior experience a continuation 
of the personal professional growth which has been the objec- 
tive of the efforts of the first two years. The only break in the 
continuity will be a shift for some students to new faculty ad- 
visers more in line with their professional objectives which, by 
this time, are more definitely decided. 

The transfer student presents a special problem since over 
half of all transfers into the College occur near the beginning 
of the junior year. With the more recent transfers, the secre- 
tary, who is the general adviser to Juniors and Seniors, must 
try to obtain as good an evaluation as possible of the student’s 
potentialities. A committee of the College is now studying the 
problem of establishing appropriate criteria and procedures 
which will be theoretically and administratively sound, for the 
admission of transfer students to the curriculums of the College. 

The secretary assists each prospective transfer student to 
judge whether or not he should enter the College of Educa- 
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tion. If the student is from another college in the University, 
he fills out a self-evaluative.questionnaire which attempts to 
bring out significant facts, attitudes, interests, and abilities which 
may be directly related to the impending decision. Following 
this he and the secretary have a conference based on this ques- 
tionnaire. His interview with the secretary is often followed by 
others with one or more members of the instructional faculty 
who are more familiar with the field of his interest. If the 
applicant is a poor prospect for teacher education, he often by 
this time realizes it; also, if the consensus of the interviewers is 
doubtful concerning the transfer, or adverse to it, the university 
examiner will usually not issue the transfer permit. If the 
student is a good prospect for teaching, such an evaluation will 
confirm his selection. After the transfer, the secretary’s office 
attempts to adjust the student’s program to his needs through 
the interpretation of his previous experiences as fulfilling vari- 
ous requirements of the College and through arranging further 
experiences for him. 

As already illustrated, personnel work for junior and senior 
students is centered in the office of the secretary of the College. 
He has the same personnel relation to these students and to 
personnel services for them as does the junior dean for the 
students of the lower division. This includes counseling with 
students on a wide range of problems, referring certain types of 
problems to personnel specialists, directing the upper-division 
advisory system, participating in the planning of the College 
program, and maintaining the cumulative records for upper- 
division students. The cumulative records of students previ- 
ously in the lower-division program of the College are 
transferred to the secretary’s office. The secretary is assisted 
in this program by two counselors in his office. 

The advisory program for the upper division is at the 
present time less well developed than the lower-division pro- 
gram because its major reconstruction was only recently started. 
The program is administered by a committee, in whose mem- 
bership are included the director of student teaching and two 
supervisors, a member of the lower-division program commit- 
tee, and the secretary, as chairman. 

The advisory program during the upper-division years has 
potentialities for effectiveness. The “home stretch” makes 
careful counseling important. The student group has become 
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professionally quite homogeneous; there is a wealth of data 
already available concerning each student to aid in counseling; 
and during this period there are, or soon will be, a series of 
important evaluations of the student’s competency for the pro- 
fession of teaching. For some students, especially in the aca- 
demic areas, this means a change of advisers. An adviser thus 
selected will not only be able to anticipate what the student will 
need in order to enter student teaching, but will also be in a 
position to make his supervision of this experience more effec- 
tive. The upper-division adviser is in the key position for en- 
suring that each student seeks to complete his development of 
the factors of competency. The lower-division counseling pro- 
gram started in the laboratory for University adjustment and 
professional planning—the survey course—and developed into 
the upper-division counseling program which culminates in the 
laboratory of actual school experience. 
GRADUATE PERSONNEL PRoGRAM 

The graduate program is educationally closely integrated 
with the undergraduate. It seeks the same general objectives, 
is governed by the same principles, and carried on by the same 
senior staff members who participate in the undergraduate pro- 
gram. The personnel folder of a student in the Department of 
Education follows him as he crosses the administrative line 
which separates graduate from undergraduate work. 

The graduate program is considerably different in detail, 
however. The greater maturity of the students simplifies cer- 
tain personnel problems while the necessity of adapting the 
program to the wider range of interest and background of the 
students makes other aspects of the personnel program more 
dificult. The graduate program is treated more fully in a later 
article in this series, but a brief account of one case will illus- 
trate the way in which the personnel attitude operates—with a 
minimum of limiting requirements and a maximum of marshal- 
ling resources for the student’s aid: 


Mr. A., desiring to work toward the doctorate in the field of per- 
sonnel, asked that he be allowed to explore the possibilities in business, 
institutional, and school personnel work. His undergraduate and previous 
graduate training had been in education and school administration; 
he had had several years’ experience as a principal and then had pursued 
a new-found interest in personnel by shifting to institutional work. 

In order to help him clarify his purposes and make preliminary 
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plans for his graduate program, a group of seven professors from the 
Departments of Business Organization, Education, Psychology, and 
Social Administration met with him because it was believed that each 
had something to offer in helping him.* 

As a result of the discussion of this group, it became clear that 
Mr. A’s first choice was personnel work in schools; his second, personnel 
work in institutions; and his third, personnel work in business. The 
conference recommended that he register in the Department of Educa- 
tion and plan a program which would include work in psychology, social 
administration, sociology, education, and perhaps business adminis- 
tration. The conference recommended the appointment for him of an 
advisory committee of four professors representing three departments, 
This committee and Mr. A. have recently agreed to the following areas 
of preparation and examination: major area is personnel, including its 
psychological bases, and minor areas in sociology and social administra- 
tion, secondary education, and philosophy of education. A program 
broadly based but definitely pointed toward these professional objectives 
is now being worked out by this group. 


PLACEMENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM 

Placement is usually thought of as coming at the end of the 
professional preparation, but the placement personnel program 
actually affects students soon after admission. The head of the 
Appointments Office talks to the survey of education class, 
pointing out that since the students are preparing to become 
leaders of pupils they should adequately guide themselves. 
He states that their most effective efforts in securing teaching 
positions are made when they prepare for fields in which teach- 
ers are in demand. He urges the students to confer with the 
appointments officer in search of some desirable combination 
which includes the subjects of interest to them. One example 
is that of a young woman who wished to teach in the over- 
crowded field of English. In the interview her adviser discov- 
ered that she made all her own clothes and had considerable 
ability in homemaking. A suggested minor in home economics 
brought her employment as a teacher of English and home 
economics. The use of the Appointments Office for individual 
guidance has increased steadily, so that the staff is almost as 
busy during the Autumn Quarter working with students and 
their advisers as during some of the other quarters in direct 
placement activities. 

In order to improve his chances of being placed in the posi- 


® Some of these departments are outside the College of Education. 
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tion which will be most satisfactory to himself and to society, 
the student is required to register with the Appointments Office 
one quarter before he graduates. At this time he again confers 
with a member of the staff of the Appointments Office as to how 
he may get desirable employment. He may be notified of one 
of the two thousand vacancies referred to the Appointments 
Office annually. Often he asks for aid in deciding whether or 
not a position which he is offered should be accepted. After 
graduation the student’s record is kept on the active file so long 
as he wishes to teach. As a graduate he may receive promotion, 
rehabilitation, or guidance. 

Since the members of the staff in the Appointments Office 
are aware of their strategic opportunity to implement the pro- 
gram of the College of Education, they strive to bring about 
the attainment of certain specified factors of competency. 
They see the student as a prospective teacher in terms of his 
potential ability to market his qualifications and to measure up 
to the demands of the profession. Face-to-face contacts with 
discerning employers and with the many successful and unsuc- 
cessful teachers have made them sensitive to the strengths and 
weaknesses of teachers. They strive to carry into effect many of 
the means for aiding those who are preparing for teaching. 

SoME Basic CHARACTERISTICS 
While the preceding discussion of the personnel activities 
serving the student as he progresses through college has brought 
out many aspects of the personnel program, certain character- 
istics have not been fully described. 
BREADTH OF THE PERSONNEL PROGRAM 

The breadth of the program can be illustrated by some 
examples which show how the personnel attitude has affected 
class organization in the College of Education. The required 
courses in psychology had to be offered in 128 sections last 
year in order to keep the sections small enough for a dis- 
cussion and laboratory method. The instructors in these courses 
also held frequent conferences with their students. The labo- 
ratory concept is definitely a part of the College program.* Not 
only do the fields of art, music, industrial arts, and physical 
education use this approach, but also courses such as survey, edu- 
cational psychology, and especially is it used by the personnel- 


* A later article of this series, “The Laboratory Concept and Its Functioning,” will 
be devoted to a discussion of the laboratory program of the college. 
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skill laboratories and practicums. The large laboratory sec- 
tions in industrial arts use student shop foremen, student squads 
for various activities, and record forms. Hygiene classes are 
sectioned on the basis of deficiencies in knowledge. Many 
classes, as on any campus, are exceptions to this personnel em- 
phasis, but it nonetheless seems a consistent tendency. 
Student-initiated activities add breadth to the personnel pro- 
gram. For instance, doctoral candidates in education wished to 
obtain constructive discussion of their topics “early in the game” 
so they organized a voluntary Ph.D. seminar. After several 
years it still meets regularly and is attended each time by many 
students and faculty. Another group of graduate students 
interested in personnel problems meets regularly to discuss 
problems in the area and to visit various interesting personnel 
programs near by. The College Student Council plans activities 
such as dancing classes and faculty-student fireside sessions, and 
has provided an effective means for the formulation of student 
judgment and for its transmittal to the faculty. The Institute 
for Social Living, dealing with problems in courtship and mar- 
riage, was organized by a University Committee in response to 
a very evident need among the students for such a program. 
Real life experiences do much to give meaning to organ- 
ized knowledge and to increase self-insight. Experience is a 
full’ professor at Ohio State! Student projects in the field are 
described fully in a later article in the series, but it must be indi- 
cated here that three weeks spent in the public schools at the 
first of the sophomore year do much to guide a student in his 
occupational selection. Opportunities to direct musical, recrea- 
tional, or craft groups in various community situations have 
guidance values in their fields. Physical-education majors are 
required to participate in leadership experiences in recreation 
programs in schools, church, camp, and community during the 
regular year and during the summer. It is obvious that the 
educational experiences used are not limited to the classroom 
nor to the campus. Up to fifteen hours’ credit is given for the 
field laboratory experiences. A “degree with distinction” pro- 
gram, consisting of a series of experiences related to the stu- 
dent’s needs and written up as a thesis, provided until recently 
an adjustment of the college to superior students. The success 
of the method caused the program to be modified so that all 
students could participate in it. The “degree with distinction” 
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will be now awarded for the quality of work done in the all- 
around program for everyone. 
CO-ORDINATION 

Such a wide scope of personnel activities in the College 
may make co-ordination appear to be difficult, but in so far as 
the facilities are centered temporarily about a given student and 
his problem, effective co-ordination is obtained. The junior 
dean, the secretary, and the faculty adviser plan with the stu- 
dent the experiences he needs. The cumulative record assists 
each personnel worker to understand the individual student 
and, where several agencies must co-operate, the telephone, a 
note, or a meeting is effective in co-ordinating activities around 
a specific student. 

The co-ordination among the college personnel services is 
further characterized by informality, more or less autonomous 
agencies, and little “front.” For instance, the mental-hygiene 
clinic is a comfortable room with a typed card on the door indi- 
cating that here is the student consultation service. Referred 
students are received and joint action is arranged with other 
agencies as necessary. Administratively it is separate from 
other personnel agencies. About the only kind of a personnel- 
organization chart that can be drawn is one showing flow of 
student referrals and reports. Exceptions in the total program 
are the chairmanships by the junior dean and the secretary of 
the committees for their respective faculty advisory systems. 
Thus in a paradox of little administrative organization, there is 
in practice an effective co-ordination of services. Counselors 
turn to the junior dean or secretary when information is wanted 
concerning a student. 

STUDIES OF STUDENT NEEDS 

The final basic characteristic of the personnel-service pro- 
gram of the College is the study made of the general needs of 
the student body as a whole. Such analyses, as in the ones 
following, often uncover problem areas for which preven- 
tive programs can be instituted. Six hundred students through- 
out the University were asked for their opinions on the 
developments which were most needed in the University. 
The most frequent requests of the students were for smaller 
classes, more counseling, more contacts with teachers outside of 
classes, a more flexible curriculum, more democratic teaching 
procedures, and other like opportunities for making college 
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experience more individual and personal. In non-academic 
areas, requests were also made for improved leisure-time pro- 
grams, improved living conditions, and improved health serv- 
ices. Committees of alumni, personnel officers, and religious 
organizations are now using the results in planning new devel- 
opments. Some of the data are also included in the materials 
for the freshman program in the College in order to give 
Freshmen a better understanding of the general problems of 
student life. 

In another survey, leisure-time activities of students were 
studied extensively. A check list has been prepared for finding 
the problems with which students are personally concerned 
outside their academic work. Collections of the social and pro- 
fessional problems of public-school teachers and teachers-in- 
training have also sharpened problems of professional concern. 
These studies give direction to the development of the College 
program. 

In these studies, graduate students take a responsible part, 
both in service capacities and as research workers. Theses deal- 
ing with the problems and needs of local students make vital 
research projects for the students while the results are also of 
direct use to the College. 


Training Program in Personnel 


Attitudes and Skills 


F. P. Rosinson, Chairman, W. P. AsHBroox, V. C. Boynton, H. B. ENGtisu, 
J. W. Grimes, F. C. Lanpsitrer, S. L. Pressry, R. E. Smirn, W. H. 
STONE, AND E. J. WEIGEL 


. attitudes toward personnel problems and certain 
skills necessary in the effective solution of these problems 
are specifically listed among the factors of competency to be 
attained by educational workers. Included are: an understand- 
ing of child growth and learning, of individual differences, 
of methods of evaluation, and of guidance; and functioning 
abilities in work with children and in case-study work. Train- 
ing along these lines is essential for effective work with other 
people whether as a school administrator, a teacher, a counselor, 
or a specialized personnel worker. 
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The College personnel-service program that we have been 
discussing not only helps to make the education program more 
effective, but also gives the student, as he experiences this serv- 
ice himself, some appreciation of the value of a personnel view- 
point in teaching. The individualization of the personnel 
service through its diagnostic tests, its group conferences and 
interviews, and its encouragement of individual initiative can- 
not but make the teacher-in-training “absorb” an appreciation 
of the guidance viewpoint. It is interesting to note, but not to 
commend, the fact that a surprising number of students who 
have been given intensive remedial assistance in adjustment to 
college want to change their major to psychology! 

The personnel-service program, with its guidance and 
remediation, assists teachers-in-training to develop more effec- 
tive personalities. Later, as teachers, they are able to make 
more intelligent and unbiased judgments concerning their 
pupils and to obtain the respect and liking of these pupils. 
Personal effectiveness is listed as a competency prerequisite to 
beginning a program of preparation as a teacher. 

Thus the programs of personnel service and of training in 
personnel attitudes and skills are related aspects of the teacher- 
education program of the College. The students are shown 
that their teaching should express the idea of “education as 
guidance.” The personnel viewpoint thus developed gives the 
student a realization of his need for more specific instruction in 
the attitudes, knowledges, and skills basic to a personalized 
approach to teaching. The College has provided organized 
courses in these areas and practicums of supervised experience 
in real guidance situations. 

A recent College committee listed 84 courses in the depart- 
ments of economics, education, home economics, physical edu- 
cation, psychology, social administration, sociology, speech, and 
survey which could be considered as related to various aspects 
of personnel work. The réle of personnel work in the educa- 
tion program is shown to the student through discussion of 
guidance principles, typical personnel procedures, and case- 
study forms. Organized presentations give the basis for under- 
standing the origins, mechanisms, and probable outcomes 
of a person’s actions; other accounts provide a knowledge 
of the opportunities, the resources, and the trends of modern 
society; and still other courses deal with the nature of the 
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school system. These backgrounds of organized knowledge 
help teachers-in-training to diagnose pupil problems, to become 
aware of the available facilities and the best opportunities in 
modern society, and to do this most effectively in terms of the 
total educational program. 

As a culmination to this training program, the College of 
Education emphasizes student participation under supervision 
in real guidance situations. These experiences give insights as 
to the nature of pupils and the school. They teach the 
importance of personnel attitudes and skills and—most 
important—they develop and evaluate personnel procedures. 
Therefore, practicums of various types represent an important 
aspect of the college program and will be discussed at some 
length in the following pages. Included are student teaching, 
laboratories on various specialized techniques used by teachers 
in their guidance work, supervised programs in general coun- 
seling work of the type the teacher-counselor will usually en- 
counter, and practicums for specialized personnel work. 

Trarininc TEACHERS As GuipaNce WorKERS 
STUDENT TEACHING 

Student teaching is a familiar part of teacher education, but 
the specific mechanics of the local program have certain ele- 
ments worthy of attention. At least once a week during the 
teaching experience, each student teacher is observed; partici- 
pates, along with other students in the same area, in a group 
conference with the supervisor; and has an individual confer- 
ence with his supervisor. The critic teacher gives additional 
supervisory aid. A program is now being set up in which the 
supervisor of student teaching in each area is the adviser for 
students in that area during at least the junior and senior years. 
Moreover, one committee, which includes the director of stu- 
dent teaching, is now in charge of all field relations. These 
arrangements permit student teaching to be co-ordinated with 
the various field-laboratory experiences. This is illustrated by 
the following story: 


Miss B. wanted to be a visiting teacher. Her first field project dur- 
ing the junior year was to assist in the checking of attendance at a local 
junior high school, and she then accompanied a staff member on home 
visitations. Some seven or eight problem girls were chosen for special 
study. She carefully investigated each case, building up case records 
based upon data from the home visitations. She developed personal 
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adaptability in her contacts within the school and beyond, besides grow- 
ing in the more technical aspects of her chosen calling. In another 
project she helped a teacher of eighth-grade history in finding appropri- 
ate collateral reading materials and checking on the results of their use 
by pupils. In her student teaching she is continuing special guidance 
work with selected students. 

DIAGNOSTIC TECHNIQUE LABORATORIES 

Supervised training in the development and application of 
specific diagnostic techniques is a necessary complement to the 
larger experience in student teaching. The usual course in tests 
and measurements can be followed by supervised practice in the 
construction and administration of diagnostic tests in school situ- 
ations. Opportunity is also provided for making diagnostic 
interpretations from such tests and for actually carrying out the 
indicated remedial procedures. Physical-education teachers re- 
ceive special training in the administration of tests peculiar to 
their type of work, and participate in testing in public schools. 
PRACTICUMS IN GENERAL COUNSELING 

Opportunity is also given for supervised practice in actual 
consultation work of the type that will be met by teachers. In 
these practicums the student acquires skill in general personnel 
techniques and becomes familiar with potential facilities in 
school, community, student groups, and clinics. 

In one such practicum the function, purposes, and tech- 
niques of the counselor are discussed, and opportunity for appli- 
cation is obtained through a co-operative arrangement with the 
Columbus public schools and those of near-by communities. 
The problems undertaken vary from assisting pupils in the 
selection of programs of studies, to counseling with those who 
have undesirable school attitudes or are otherwise malad- 
justed. One counselor, working with the truancy case of a boy 
who, until recently, had done quite well, obtained the confi- 
dence of the pupil and thereby the story concerning the prob- 
lem. The boy was failing a course in which he had been upset 
by the teacher’s “hard-boiled” attitude and indifference to his 
interests. The counselor also found that the boy had been 
looking forward to being the first of his family to graduate 
from high school. The counselor used this as an opening wedge. 
In consultation with the principal and the University super- 
visor, and working in co-operation with the boy’s teachers and 
parents and a health service, the counselor set up a program 
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which eventually brought about the boy’s adjustment. In this 
work the schools make available to the counselor their records, 
a place for holding conferences, and the services of the school 
nurse, visiting teacher, and others. 

Other practicums also contribute to the training of the gen- 
eral counselor. One course deals with the development and 
actual trying out in schools of suitable projects for courses on 
occupations. In the College, opportunity is given to advanced 
students to participate with the faculty in the general advisory 
program in connection with the survey course. This provides 
practice in handling problems in general college orientation, in 
the interpretation of student evaluations, in helping the student 
with his planning in terms of the factors of competency, and in 
referring students to specialists. Staff conferences and the 
supervision of the junior dean assist the counselor. Facilities 
are also provided for advanced students to share, under the 
supervision of the dean of women, in the activities in that office. 

PRACTICUMS FOR SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL WorK 

While teachers may not have many extreme problem cases 
in their classes nor feel that they have time for such work, their 
participation in practicums for specialized personnel work is 
valuable as supervised training in accurate diagnosis and follow- 
up, and as a means of learning to appreciate the problems of the 
specialist. For the specialist-to-be these activities represent all- 
important sources of training. These practicums are organized 
personnel-service agencies on the campus or in the city where 
the student acts as a junior counselor under the supervision of 
the resident staff. Students often participate in several of these 
practicums and sometimes repeat some with new cases. After- 
wards, the most successful are encouraged to do such work in 
public schools. 

Participation in organized personnel agencies has certain 
advantages for training in counseling. Without such organized 
setups the complexity of getting to know a person, selecting 
suitable diagnostic materials, making a diagnosis, developing 
remedial materials, and providing facilities, are sufficient to 
overwhelm the beginning counselor. In an organized clinic, 
the staff collects much data, gives diagnostic tests, and builds up 
some rapport prior to the counselor’s interview. Remedial 
resources are available as well as special libraries on problems in 
each area. The resident staff has opportunity to observe the 
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counselor and the counselee in their relationships. Thus the 
counselor’s energy can be used to good advantage. 
SCHOLASTIC-SKILL COUNSELING 

The advanced student who desires training in the remedia- 
tion of scholastic skills participates as a counselor in the remedial 
course—“The Psychology of Effective Study and Individual 
Adjustment.” Each counselor is responsible for the diagnostic 
and remedial follow-up of the study-skill problems of about 
five students. An extensive evaluation program, daily confer- 
ences, and the opportunity for supervising the student’s work 
in the laboratory allow the counselor to follow up his diagnosis 
with effective remedial suggestions. The referral of certain 
problems to other specialists and the sending of a report to the 
junior dean give the counselor a notion of his place in the total 
personnel program. 

Supervision is provided by the instructor of the counselor- 
training course and by the instructor of the remedial course 
where the counselor assists. They observe the counselor and 
counselee relationships and critically read the notes, initial 
diagnosis, and final report written by the counselor on each of 
his students. Conferences with the counselors, suggested read- 
ings, notations in these reports, and twice-a-week staff meetings 
provide counseling for the counselors. 

Remediation of deficient skills as a training program in 
personnel attitudes and skills has several advantages. Better 
diagnostic tests and remedial exercises are available. Gains can 
be measured more objectively and therefore act as a check on 
the success of the methods used. Students with problems see 
the value of improving such deficiencies; and since these prob- 
lems have little emotional loading, the diagnosis and remedial 
work tend to move along smoothly. And finally, counseling 
mistakes by the novice usually have less ill effect in this field 
than in many other counseling areas. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Counselors-in-training obtain supervised practice in the 
practical application of vocational-counseling techniques to 
youth who apply at the Columbus Counseling Bureau for such 
aid. This Bureau is operated in conjunction with the junior 
division of the United States Employment Service and is main- 
tained through the joint co-operation of this employment serv- 
icey NYA, WPA, and other agencies. Thus in a real life 
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situation, albeit not in the public schools, a student, as junior 
counselor under supervision, administers and interprets aptitude 
tests of various kinds to applicants, makes recommendations to 
the counselees, and reports on his diagnosis and recommenda- 
tions before a case board made up of the trained staff and his 
fellow counselors. This group discusses the report and offers 
suggestions for modifications or additional steps. Of suggestive 
value to the counselor for use in later work are the various 
resources in the city that are used to enable the individual to 
make his job-hunting technique more effective. Also of value 
is an extensive library of up-to-date materials on occupations 
and occupational trends. A university faculty member has 
charge of this counselor-training program, and the Counseling 
Bureau staff aids in the supervision. 
MENTAL-HYGIENE COUNSELING 

Training in mental-hygiene counseling is carried on by the 
staff of the mental-hygiene clinic in connection with the regular 
work of this clinic as well as with the remedial study-methods 
class. Qualified graduate students who have taken courses in 
clinical and abnormal psychology and who show ability for 
making therapeutic contacts with students or children, are en- 
rolled in a practicum course which combines class discussions and 
demonstrations of techniques with case reading and practical 
experience in interviewing students under close supervision. 
In the Spring Quarter of each year the students who have had 
such practicum training for one or more quarters attend a sem- 
inar for the further clarification of points of theory or clinical 
practice in remedial interviewing. Students anticipating en- 
trance into this training in mental-hygiene work are encouraged 
to get as much previous training in other practicum courses as 
possible. This usually means work with small children, with 
community clinics and agencies, and with classes in remedial- 
study methods. Individuals with inadequate background or 
emotional problems are not admitted to the training until the 
instructor is satisfied that such limitations have been corrected. 
During the training period each student is required to review 
his own personal history and to take and score his personality 
and adjustment test blanks. 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

The sequence of preparation for the school psychologist 1s 
the most completely worked out of all the personnel areas. Its 
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nature will be indicated by showing how one student was trained 
in this work: 


As a first practicum this student took technique laboratories on 
individual intelligence testing with Binet and performance tests. Show- 
ing promise here she assisted in the University Psychological Clinic, first 
as a psychometrician, and later as a student psychologist working with 
some of the problem children brought in. Having attained sufficient 
facility (skills, attitudes, and functional use of background), she was 
then allowed to assist a staff psychologist in his work at the Juvenile 
Court and in the Children’s Hospital. She also obtained experience with 
the diagnosis and treatment of reading difficulties of children. This 
work was done in a small, poorly equipped school where she came to 
realize the problems teachers face. The student also sought experience 
in some of the other practicums. In all of these situations there has been 
supervision of her work. Having finished her Master’s degree, she has 
obtained a psychological internship at a state-supported institution for 
the treatment of behavior problems. Here she will have experience with 
such problems under the supervision of the resident staff. This sequence 
of learning experiences has developed a personnel attitude, developed 
skills, and made functional her psychological and social knowledge. 
PRACTICUMS IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL SITUATIONS 

The story just given, as well as some previous references, 
illustrates how counseling experiences in the public schools have 
been used after the campus practicums as the next step to greater 
independence in the personnel workers’ actions and as an intro- 
duction to the situations they will meet in their vocations later. 
These experiences are provided in Columbus and in several 
near-by counties. The following story concerning the recent 
development of the program in Franklin County is illustrative. 

A joint committee on “testing,” consisting of members from 
the county schools and from the college staff, pooled their 
judgments as to the needs and opportunities each had. The list 
of personnel services in the college (counselors-in-training and 
faculty) which were available to public schools rather surprised 
many of the principals. And, on the other hand, the first 
twelve schools to turn in lists asked for 83 services. Many fine 
opportunities in personnel training were arranged, and these 
were reported to a central committee so as to obtain a fair 
distribution and a record of the services. The main problems 
have been the lack of sufficiently trained students to handle the 
needs of the schools and the difficulty of getting the schools to 
limit the student’s program to what he can handle. The super- 
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vised experience in the campus practicums prepares the students 
for this work, but further supervision is given while in the 
schools. Although this plan was started in the spring of 1939 
as preparation for the next school year, six students participated 
in these “non-curricular” activities during the Spring Quarter. 
Four of these dealt with counseling with high-school students, 
one with remedial reading, and one with an intelligence-testing 
program. There was also an increased use by these county 
schools of clinical services available on the campus. 

Even after she has left college, the teacher may be given 
assistance with her counseling problems. Teachers frequently 
have conferences with the college staff concerning problems 
they face. In 1938 a Guidance Institute was presented. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1939 seminars were provided for the dis- 
cussion of problems in counseling work. During each quarter 
of the school year 1939-40, a series of Saturday conferences is 
being held for teachers in which problems in remedial reading 
are discussed. 


Brief mention should be made here of some aspects of the 
program in the psychology department which provide training 
for personnel specialists who do not deal directly with children 


in school: most clinical psychologists find employment outside 
of public schools. An important program of training is given 
in the development and administration of aptitude tests. In- 
cluded also is training in how to handle personnel data and to 
carry on research jobs in personnel. Another division deals 
with the psychology of industrial personnel. These types of 
training are equally important in their areas but are not central 
to the discussion here. 
EVALUATION OF PRACTICUMS 

The outcomes of these technique laboratories, which have 
been described, are in one sense concrete and specific and in 
another sense represent the more intangible aspects of successful 
personnel work. Specific personnel techniques, such as intelli- 
gence testing and keeping case records, will be learned, and 
more intangible but equally important things, such as confidence 
during personnel relations, better techniques of handling 
people, and facility in analyzing problems will improve. A 
questionnaire was recently sent to sixty former counselors-in- 
training, half of whom were then on actual jobs, and from a 
ninety-five—per cent return the following results were obtained: 
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. Over three-fourths of the counselors had been able to make use of 
the experience obtained and among those actually on jobs there were 
not any “no” replies. 

2. Four-fifths of the counselors acknowledged that they had received 
definite help in developing personal qualities such as confidence, poise, 
tact, and leadership. 

3. Nine-tenths had been helped in developing their basic skills of which 
the most surprising was the admission by graduate students that im- 
provement in library skills headed the list. 

4. Nearly all pointed out that interest in working with and helping people 
had been fostered by their experience. 

5- Again, practically everyone pointed out specific aspects of knowledge 
gained during their experience which they valued very much. Lead- 
ing areas in this were use and interpretation of test scores, clinical 
procedures, classroom procedures, knowledge of student difficulties, 
report writing, and knowledge of interviewing. Some enthusiasts 
labeled the work as outstanding in their college training.’ 


— 


Some care should be taken in interpreting the usual euphoria of 
questionnaire answerers, but such results would seem to indi- 
cate definite, and appreciated, gains from these practicums. 

In connection with this investigation of counselors’ training 
it was also found that the counselors were able to produce im- 
provement in the students they counseled. The trained group 
showed gains in grade-point average over a matched control 
group, and an analysis of term papers in one course showed that 
the counseled group made 17 per cent more A’s and B’s and 
fewer grammatical errors than the control group. Further, the 
students in both the trained and the control groups made, with- 
out any knowledge of the actual purpose of the study, a rating 
of all the courses taken during two quarters. The members of 
the counseled group reported that their remedial work was 
helpful and, furthermore, that they “found the work in other 
courses which they were taking more interesting, and had less 
difficulty in preparing the work” than the students of the 
control group. 

Ratstnc STANDARDS IN PERSONNEL Work 

No personnel agent is completely effective; the problem is 
to seek the highest effectiveness possible and to set certain mini- 
mum standards below which it is better to have no one working 
than to have incompetent people “fooling around.” 


* Sherburne, J. W. “Problems and Outcomes of a College Remedial Program.” 1938. 
Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation on file in the library at Ohio State University. 
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Some progress has been made locally in obtaining a broad 
preparation. Administratively it is quite possible to cross de- 
partmental lines in seeking training. This was indicated by the 
case study cited in the graduate personnel program. It is inter- 
esting to note that in each of those subjects—art, music, and 
personnel—which maladjusted persons are most apt to select, 
there is a clearly defined statement that only the mentally 
balanced, the capable, and the well-rounded individual may 
continue in the teacher-training curriculums. The departments 
of art, music, and physical education want their major students 
to be competent in all the phases of the work which will occur 
in their later teaching, and the interest in teaching must not be 
overshadowed by an interest in performance. It has been a 
regular policy to encourage people training as personnel spe- 
cialists to obtain public-school teaching experience and other 
work experience. For instance, practically all the present Ph.D. 
candidates in educational psychology and personnel have had 
some public-school experience or at least a degree in education. 

Definite measures have been taken to be selective, especially 
in the areas of personnel specialization, so that the people 
trained can be wholeheartedly recommended. The College 
will not allow a personnel major below the Master’s level. The 
various skills laboratories and practicums are selective in admis- 
sion, and encouragement or discouragement is given by the 
supervisor. Although near-by schools have offered many 
opportunitites for guidance experiences, the College has 
attempted to provide only suitably trained graduate students 
and to limit their work to that for which they are prepared. 
This aspect represents a growth over a period of years and has 
been particularly effective in the area of clinical psychology. 

Although progress has been made, problems of adequate 
standards still remain in the areas of “personnel” and “guid- 
ance.” The public schools jumped into guidance work but 
staffed it with regularly trained teachers who liked that kind of 
work. One summer-session class represented the first course 
in guidance for 20 per cent of the group, although these people 
were then actually holding personnel jobs! Progress is being 
made in giving personnel workers in this area better prepara- 
tion, but problems remain in developing sequences of courses 
and in introducing adequately supervised laboratory and 
practicum experiences for all. 
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The State Department of Education has been interested in 
establishing certification for “school psychologist,” “guidance 
service,” and “visiting teacher.” The College has given critical 
assistance directly and by participating in professional organiza- 
tions which were interested in this program. For instance, the 
Ohio Association for Applied Psychology spent a great deal of 
time in setting up criteria which it considered minimum essen- 
tials for effective psychological work in the schools and pre- 
sented these to the State Department of Education as a basis 
for certifying people as “psychologists” in the schools. At the 
present time this step is in mid-air, but it is expected that suit- 
able standards will be developed and enforced. 

The setting up of standards means the elimination of those 
who do not attain these goals. Assisting the student to see him- 
self in terms of the factors of competency usually results in 
those incapable for this work voluntarily transferring to more 
suitable fields. Of those who enter the College as Freshmen 
and do not graduate in education, only 17 per cent are dismissed 
after first-quarter eliminations. However, the few, who, because 
of a tragic single-mindedness or because of parental pressure, 
insist on continuing in spite of apparent inability to succeed, are 
eliminated to protect children in the public schools. As most 
colleges can testify, it is sometimes difficult to prevent poor 
material from graduating, but the more complete evaluation 
program being developed here and assistance from the State 
Department of Education in providing a broader base and more 
precise definition for certification have assisted in this program. 

PERSONNEL PRocEDUREs SHOULD BE 
ADMINISTRATIVELY REASONABLE 

While the preceding descriptions have indicated that the 
personnel attitude of the College adds to the effectiveness of its 
various programs, it is also evident that a personalized approach 
is usually difficult to staff, to find facilities for, and to finance. 
Some arrangements which are administratively feasible should 
be of interest. 

It is possible “to get two quarries with a single stone”; that 
is, it is possible to obtain personnel service for college students 
through the use of advanced students who are seeking training 
in counseling procedure under supervision. One staff can do 
both. Thus, with two instructors and the part-time supervision 
of a staff member, about three hundred students can be given 
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remedial-study aid, forty to fifty counselors given supervised 
training, and by rotation up to fifteen (in practice about six) 
instructors given experience in administering such a program, 
Similarly in education survey, in mental-hygiene counseling, 
and in the office of the dean of women, advanced students assist 
with the advisory program which makes more individualization 
possible in these programs and provides training for the advis- 
ers. An advanced stage in this program is provided when the 
University employs candidates for the Ph.D. on “teaching 
assistantships” as part of its staff. While earning a livelihood 
and doing research, they also learn as they teach other students. 
Thus in psychology these candidates participate in elementary 
psychology, educational psychology, the “Psychology of Ef- 
fective Study and Individual Adjustment,” mental-hygiene 
counseling, and study-skill counseling. They are thus stimu- 
lated to develop a broad knowledge of psychology, of teaching 
techniques, and of managing a counseling program. 

The counselor-training programs also offer service in the 
state. The Psychological Clinic serves children in the state; 
student psychologists assist in school systems, the Juvenile 
Court, and Children’s Hospital; counselors aid school systems; 
and students provide leadership in recreation programs, the 
““Y,” churches, musical and other groups. 

Combination class and individualization methods have been 
worked out which are quite effective. Education survey uses 
two large meetings a week for lectures and demonstrations, a 
two-hour laboratory period is used for group testing, and the 
rest of the time (equivalent to two periods) is used in small 
group or individual conferences. In a how-to-study program 
the use of a five-hour laboratory provides testing time, oppor- 
tunity to observe actual study procedure, opportunity for group 
discussion, and a ready supply of counselees to keep the coun- 
selors active. In mental hygiene, a class and small discussion 
groups are used for presentation of principles, but individual 
conferences are used when a difficult problem arises. Instruc- 
tion in musical skill is often handled by small class units in 
which principles are explained, and each person takes his turn 
as the example of the day receiving individual attention and 
benefiting the others with the correction of his errors. 

In order to keep the per capita cost of training teachers as 
low as possible, each student who will probably not complete 
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his training in the College should be assisted to an early orien- 
tation. Of those Freshmen who do not graduate in Education, 
61 per cent leave by the end of the first year and 86 per cent 
by the end of the second year. 

SUMMARY 

The personnel program of the College of Education at 
Ohio State University has had a long history of development 
as well as a more recent reconsideration and reconstruction. 
The following appear to the writers to be the outstanding char- 
acteristics of this program. 

First, the personnel program emphasizes self-insight and 
planning for each student. The evaluation program is for the 
student’s use as well as the counselor’s. Profiles of test results, 
study of competencies, “planning papers,” greater emphasis on 
student-initiated activities, and greater responsibility offered in 
practical situations—all of these have tended to make this em- 
phasis effective. The increased number of faculty advisers, the 
extended remedial services, and the reconstruction of the survey 
course have enabled the program to reach almost all students. 

Second, the programs of personnel service and of training 
in personnel attitudes are fundamentally related. The reme- 
dial personnel program helps to develop effective personalities 
which are basic to the program of training in personnel atti- 
tudes and skills. The student’s experience in the service pro- 
gram gives him an idea of the importance of personnel attitudes 
in teaching. Lower-division students obtain individualized 
counseling when advanced students, as part of their training, 
assist in the service program. 

Third, the breadth of the personnel program has been indi- 
cated by its orientation toward the factors of competency, by 
its action from before registration until after placement, and 
by its use of materials beyond ordinary classes and interviews. 
The experience program, school participations, practicums, 
social activities, and student groups indicate that tradition does 
not limit the use of the best educative means. 

Fourth, the personnel program goes beyond mere exposure 
of talks and field observations. The personnel-service program 
utilizes interviews and activities for guidance, emphasizes pre- 
vention as well as correction, and in remediation makes exten- 
sive use of follow-up with successive diagnoses. Supervised 
practicums have been devised for teaching personnel attitudes 
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and skills, and the factors of competency set minimum stand- 
ards below which students cannot be recommended as capable 
teachers. 

Fifth, student-centeredness is the primary characteristic 
of the program which seeks to develop the factors of compe- 
tency in each student. The advisers are becoming increasingly 
more able to marshall the resources of the College to fit the 
needs of each student. Flexibility of personnel resources in 
adjusting to individual students has been developed rather 
than emphasizing an organization of areas of personnel services. 





